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Phoenix Historical Society 


Raffle 


“Joel Justabear” 


Joel was handmade and 
donated to the museum by long 
-time Phoenix resident Phyllis 
Murillo so that he could be 
raffled off to help the museum 
and give Joel a new and loving 
home. 

Tickets are now on sale at 
the museum for §1.00 each. 
The drawing will be held 
March 12 at 7:00 pm at our 
regular meeting. You need 
not be present to win, bit we 
would love to have you 
come. 

Phyllis will be providing 


a presentation about her 


bears at our Feb.12 meeting. 


Phoenix Historical Socioty 


The fate of the historic 
Steadman house at the corner of 
West Second and Pine streets in 
Phoenix is still to be decided. 

Council gives Steadman house 

a reprieve for at least 90 days 

“Plans to raze a house at 301 
W. Second St. have been put on 
hold for at least 90 days after an 
Ashland historic preservation 
consultant pointed out its sig- 
nificance to Phoenix history. 

George Kramer, who has 
helped place dozens of Jackson 
County structures on the Na- 
tional Register of Historic 
Places, said the house likely was 
built by the pioneer Steadman 
family sometime in the late 
1890s. Its historical significance 
and structural integrity make it 
a prime candidate for preserva- 
tion, he said. 

““T had never scen the Stead- 
man house and I was aware that 
there was a pending demolition, ” 
Kramer told the council at its 
Monday (February 4, 2013) 
meeting. "I was out surveying 
other houses and I drove by and 
I thought, “This can’t be the 
same house that’s pending demo- 
lition, the house that is beyond 
repair.” 

“Kramer said the belief that 
the house was a lost cause was 
"an unfortunate miscommunica- 
tion.’ 

“Council President Bruce 
Sophie said the Planning Com- 
mission “did not have all the 
necessary information’ on the 
Steadman House when it ap- 
proved its demolition in Janu- 
ary. 
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George Kramer peeks into the historic Steadman house on the corner of West 


Second and Pine streets in Phoenix. 


“The council agreed to delay a 
decision on the Planning Commis- 
sion’s recommendation for 90 
days while more information is 
gathered. 

“Demolition was requested in 
October by Marion Jerry and 
Alice Jane Moore, who purchased 
the house when they married in 
1960. 

“After 12 years they turned it 
into a rental, but the couple are 
now retired and want to return to 
this property to live. 

“The Mores said in their letter 
to the Planning Commission that 
because the house lacks a founda- 
tion and insulation and is unsuit- 
able for them to live in, they want 
to raze it and build a new house. 

“The Phoenix Historical Soci- 
ety initially gave its blessing, but 
representatives said Monday they 


Mail Tribune/Julia Moore photo 


had since rescinded their ap- 
proval after learning the house 
was salvageable. 

“Phoenix Urban Renewal 
Agency Director Marla Cates 
said the house is not in the urban 
renewal district, but boundaries 
could be slightly adjust to allow 
it to possibly qualify for urban 
renewal dollars for restoration. 

“The Moores did not attend 
Monday’s mecting, City officials 
said they were out of town. 

“Kramer said the Moores had 
several options that could save 
the house, including restoring it 
completely and building a mod- 
ern addition next door or moving 
it to another site. 

‘A porch that shows signs of 
pending collapse could be re- 
moved.” 


By Buffy Pollock for the Mail Tribune 
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Caring for Your Historical Quilts 


The basic steps outlined 
below will guide you through 


Cet) 


several “how to’s” including 
how to minimize the effects 
of light and pollution, how to 
provide stable and moderate 
relative humidity, how to 
minimize pest activity, and 
how to display and store your 
quilts. 
Storage 

Folded quilts are easiest to 
store, but refold them from 
halves to thirds and vice- 
versa every six months. This 
procedure prevents fibers 
from breaking along the fold 
lines. When folding, pad the 
creases with wads of clean, 
washed, unbleached muslin 
or acid free tissue. Then 
cover the whole quilt with 
muslin or a clean, white 
sheet. If you stack quilts, 
rotate their placement on the 
pile every few months. Use 
acid free boxes, not regular 
cardboard or department 
store boxes. 

Do not store quilts in dry 
cleaner’s plastic bags and 
avoid wood armoires and 


cedar chests. Quilts need to 
breathe and do not benefit 
from direct contact with the 
acid in wood which can 
cause brown spots. Save 
cedar chests for woolens, 
Check that a closet has suffi- 
cient air circulation to pre- 
vent mold growth. 

How to Avoid Pests and 
Other Problems 

Environment is the key. 
Careful storage omits such 
places as attics, basements, 
and garages because they 
are not climate controlled 
and more pests can be found 
in these areas. Do not place 
moth balls inside the quilt 
or in the quilt box. Fluctua- 
tions in temperature and 
humidity can cause severe 
problems in fabrics, such as 
mildew and rust spots. 
Strive to maintain the most 
stable climate possible, 65- 
70 degrees and 55% humid- 
ity. 

Avoid displaying or stor- 
ing the quilt near heat 
vents. Air pollution, dust, 
and dirt also cause damage 


by settling on the fabric and 
soiling it, which further 
weakens the fibers. 

The best way to clean a 
quilt at home is simply to 
vacuum it with a low suc- 
tion, handheld vacuum 
through a fiberglass screen 
(available at hardware 
stores). Vacuum the quilt 
before storing to climinate 
any possible moth infesta- 
tion. Do not use solvents, 
spot removers or other harsh 
cleaners. It is best to con- 
sult a conservator before 
cleaning any antique textile. 
Displaying Your Quilt 

There are a number of 
ways to mount a textile 
safely for display. A textile 
in sturdy condition can be 
hung from a Velcro fastener 
strip or from a rod through a 
muslin sleeve sewn on the 
quilt. They can also be 
mounted on a wood frame. 
If you display a quilt ona 
bed, do not place it in direct 
sunlight which will fade the 
dyes and damage the fibers. 
Quilts should be displayed 


in low light and rotated every 
six months. 
Learn About Your Quilt 

The best way to learn 
about your quilt is to talk to 
family members, fabric 
stores, and through a visit to 
your local library. To help 
document your quilt, ask 
yourself these questions: Is it 
a quilt, comforter, or cover- 
let?; Is it cotton, silk, wool, 


or a combination?; Who 
made it?; What was the 
maker’s complete name?; 
Who worked on the quilt?; 
Where was it made?; When?; 
and Why? 

Artifacts, SOHS, July 1998 


Annual Christmas Party 


Phoenix Historical Society 
Board Members 


Dick Croly: President 
Stan Ferns: Vice President 
Dorothy Cotton: Secretary 
Dorothy Cotton: Treasurer 
Dorothy Claflin 

Marti Diviak 

Mike McKey 

Mike Wrede 
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Interesting History of Fern Valley Reveals Development Since 1882 


The Fern Valley Literary 
Socicty met January, 193] at 
the school house. One of the 
most interesting features on the 
program was an article presented 
by Fred Robbley, a history of 
Fern Valley which follows: 

“Fern Valley, in 1862, resem- 
bled Jittle the picture which it 
presents in the cye today. At 
that far off date it had not even 
a name, and was all in three 
large donation land claims: 
Colver’s, along Bear Creck to the 
west; Hockersmith’s, from the 
present Swingle holdings in the 
Stevens ranch, and the Miner’s 
claim, from that line to the foot- 
hills on the cast. 

“Instead of the alternate 
blocks of orchard, alfalfa, grain, 
Ladino pasture and garden land, 
the alluvial land of the valley 
was covered with a luxuriant 
stand of shoulder-high meadow 
grass, dotted here and there with 
great spreading oaks. Willows 
marked the course of the small 
streams on their way to Bear 
creek, and at about the west line 
of the Boyer orchard began a 
dense, almost impenetrable, 
jungle of cottonwood, alder and 
willow, and on the drier land 
oak, all tied together and inter- 
twined with wild grape vines. 

Wild Beasts Plentiful 

“Bears, bobcats and cougars 
skulked in this natural cover, 
bear being seen as recently as 21 
ycars ago. A good place to keep 
out of after nightfall and so dark 
and gloomy that the owls doubt- 
less hooted all day. But land 
which could support such a jun- 
gle was too valuable to leave to 
make homes for the wild beasts, 
and with the entry of the road in 
1910 and the building of the 
Bear Creck bridge in the follow- 
ing year, the Colver tract was 
sold off in 11 separate properties 
and six new homes were built. 

“But the upper parts of the 
valley had for years been under 
the plow. In 1862 the Miner 


claim was bought by the Paynes. 


Champ T. and his wife Betty, 
later affectionately known to 


this generation as ‘Grandma’ 
Payne, sturdy pioncers, who 
had made the overland trip 
from Missouri in 1832, residing 
for 19(?) years near Harrisburg 
in the Willamette. 

“The Payne home was at the 
site of the present Henry home, 
and the rugged cliffs to the cast 
were known as the ‘Payne’ 
cliffs. 

“A thorough believer in di- 
versified farming, Mrs. Payne 
raised chickens and had a flour- 
ishing garden, in which she 
pioncered in the field of irriga- 
tion. A spring was piped to a 
large tank. In this was placed a 
home-made canvas hose 
through which the water ran 
and seeped through the sides. 
The Paynes were the first dairy- 
men in this valley and among 
the first in the county. Butter 
was made and traded at the 
stores, as this was long before 
the day of creamerics. In the 
summers the cows were driven 
across the mountains to the 
luxuriant summer pastures of 
Klamath county. 

Wheat Main Crop 
“Wheat was the main commer- 
cial crop of the valley, following 
the practice of all new farming 
land. The natural meadow 
grasses, once destroycd, never 
returned. 

“From Iowa in 1869 came 
Mr. Ebenezer Carver, a youth 
who, following the death of his 
wife, came to the new country 
to pioncer a second time. He 
purchased the Hockersmith 
claim and lived at the site of the 
Ferns’ ranch buildings. The 
towering black walnut tree was 
planted by his hands. He also 
set out a two-acre family or- 
chard. 

“Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Ferns 
and their seven children came 
from Iowa in 1897 and pur- 
chased the Carver lands. Mrs. 
A. B. Ferns is the granddaugh- 
ter of the pioneer, Ebenezer 
Carver. In addition to wheat, 
the Ferns planted corn, against 
the advice of the natives, and 


raised it successfully, large fields 
of it. They also raised the first 
alfalfa on this side of Bear Creek. 

“Mr. Ferns died in 1899 and 
Mrs. Ferns was thus left to care 
for a ranch of 600 acres with the 
aid of the oldest of the children, 
14 years of age. 

Orchard Boom Opened 

“In 1910 the orchard boom 
was at its height and Fern Valley 
saw many new plantings. The 
first commercial orchard was set 
out by George Alford, followed 
soon by Hughes, Mrs. Ferns, 
Wards, Henrys, Henslcr and 
Fished. 

“Prior to 1910 a journcy from 
the upper part of the valley was 
considerable of an adventure, 
particularly if Bear Creck was on 
its periodical rampage. There 
were 20 gates to open between 
Mr. Alford’s and Phoenix. In 

1910 the new road was graded 
through, coming up the valley. 
This made possible R. F. D. ser- 
vice. Telephone wires were 
strung as soon as the road was 
located. In 1924 the electric line 
completed the list of rual con- 
veniences. Irrigation was made 
possible by the completion of the 
Talent canal in 1922. 

“Of the present population of 
the valley arc people from Ili- 
nois, Texas, Nebraska, Wyo- 
ming, Pennsylvania, Montana, 
Towa, California, Arkansas, Ver- 
mont, Michigan, Washington 
and Missouri. Also from Austria, 
Greece and Holland. 

“Until 1912 Fern Valley had 
no school house of its own. The 
nearest school house was located 
one mile north and east of the 
present Gardner place, which 
was about the center of district 
No. 8. 

“This district comprised the 
land between Bear Creck on the 
west, the Billings holdings on the 
south, the Climax district on the 
east, and North Phoenix on the 

north. The second school house 
was located about a mile west of 
the site of the first one, ata 
place called Windy Point, which 
was said to be well named. 


Short School Terms 

“Two terms of school were 
held each year, the first one be- 
ginning in September and ending 
in November and the second 
term, also of 12 weeks, beginning 
in March and ending the first of 
June. 

“The older generation was, 
apparently able to absorb ina 
six-months’ term the same 
amount of Icarning now im- 
parted in a longer term. Moral 
suasion was used sparingly, if at 
all, dogwood switches were casily 
procured and readily employed 
by the teachers of the period: 
teaching was confined to a thor- 
ough schooling in the fundamen- 
tals, the three R’s. 

“Equipment was rather 
crude. Blackboards were 
painted board. Erasers were 
sheepskins on a block of wood. 
The second building was 18 x 24 
with a woodshed connected with 
it. The school board furnished 
chalk and ink, the teachers their 
own switches. The pupils carried 
water a quarter of a mile in a 
bucket and drank it from a leaky 
dipper. Ona hot day one of the 
children would raise his hand 
and say, “ 

‘May I pass the water around?” 
and everybody would get a 
drink. Towels were a minus 
quantity. Supplementing 
switches, unruly pupils were 
sometimes required to maintain 
a rigid position by holding a 
pencil on a nail head or knot in 
the floor. 

More Rain Then 

“Windy Point was reached from 
this side by navigating a viciously 
sticky gumbo. It seemed to rain 
more then and there was too much 
mud for comfort. 

“Then the district was divided in 
1912 and the new own was named 
Fern Valley No. 90(?). The first 
teacher was Miss Miller. There were 
11 pupils in the school the first tern. 

“The latest school census enumer- 
ates 40 of school age, of which 22 are 
enrolled in the school.. Under age of 
4 years are 20 children, the youngest 
arriving too late for Christmas and 
too early for New Years.” 


Phoenix Historical Society & Museum 
607 N. Church Street 

P. O. Box 1466 

Phoenix, Oregon 97535 


Telephone 541-512-0614 


Open Monday through Friday 
1 p.m. to 4 p.m. 


YOU CAN BE A MEMBER 


of Phoenix Historical Society for just $10.00 a 
person for a year. Join now and help preserve 
the history of Phoenix and the surrounding 


area. 


Regular PHS meetings are held on the 
second Tuesday of each month at 7:00 pm at the 
Phoenix Museum. 


Any historical information regarding Phoenix would be 
much appreciated by anyone receiving this newsletter. 


Do you have Phoenix High School year books that you’d 
like to donate to the museum? 


Please send to above address or rlemac@clearwire.net. 


HAPPY 


Valentine’s 


s 


Bay! 


Museum & Community Musings 


9a Memory of 
Barbara Jeaacs 


Phoenix Historical Soci- 
ety morns the loss of one of 
tits strongest members De- 
cember 30, 2012. 

Barbara, lifelong Rogue 
Valley resident, was born to 
Southern Oregon pioneers 
Bert and Mabel Stancliffe. 
She graduated from Phoenix 
High School. 

She was one of the origi- 
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nal organizers of the Phoenix 
Historical Society, served on 
its board for several years 
volunteered as a docent at 
the Phoenix Museum for |4 
years and helped maintain 
the flowers on the museum 
grounds. She was a proud 
member and vocal advocate. 

Barbara will greatly be 
missed but much appreciated 
for her contributions. 
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Sadly, Carlos DeBritto, 
Phoenix Historical Society 
member and former Phoenix 
mayor for more than a dec- 
ade, left us on January 16, 
2013. PHS is appreciative of 
his support during the years 
and will miss his caring man- 
ner and contributions and 
dedication to the community 
and city of Phoenix. 


The Rogue Valley 
Manor's new executive direc- 
tor, Sarah Prewitt Smith, is a 
1998 Phoenix High grad who 
has spent most of her profes- 
sional life (10 years) at Med- 
ford’'s iconic retirement 
home. 


The $73 million rebuild of 
the failing Fern Valley inter- 
change will start six months 
later than expected because 
of delayed right-of-way acqui- 
sitions due to an abundance 
of projects needing certified 
appraisers throughout the 
sate. Planning for redesign 
of the city’s freeway access 
began almost nine years ago. 
Initially slated to break 
ground in 2009, the project 
was delayed after public out- 
cry over the footprint of the 
interchange and impact from 


a then-proposed widening of 
Highway 99. A design change 
approved last year will use a 
“crossing diamond” interchange. 


Phoenix Historical Society 
will host the February 14, 2013 
meeting of the Jackson County 
Heritage Association at 10:00 
am at the Phoenix Museum.. 


Jo Brew is eagerly continuing 
in her quest to compile stories 
of Oregon and Highway 99 that 
connected all of us. She is still 
looking for stories from any- 
place along the road: business 
ventures, breakdowns, rescues, 
food or movie Drive Ins, auto 
camp grounds, motels, auto 
courts, gas pumps in front of 
markets or drug stores, and 
attention getting devices like 
painted barns, neon signs and 
wooden statues, 
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Samuel & Huldah 
Colver House, 
Phoenix Main Street 


Pen & Ink Drawing 
by Kay Atwood 


for Chris Barker/Security Insurance 


Agency, June 1972 
(Courtesy of Kay Atwood, 
Ashland, OR) 


Reconnaissance Level Survey by George Kramer (Historic Preservation Consultant) 


The survey of historic re- 
sources was presented by George 
Kramer at a gathering of Phoe- 
nix Historical Society and Phoe- 
nix Urban Renewal Agency 
members held at the Phoenix 
Muscum on May 30, 2013. 


The primary goal of the Phoe- 
nix RLS is to identify and cata- 
log potentially significant struc- 
tures built within a defined area 
of Phoenix, Oregon. This pro- 
ject augments the existing site 
landmark list incorporated into 
the city’s Comprehensive Plan in 
1984. 

Phoenix, founded in 1854, is 
one of the oldest communities in 
southern Oregon but has had 
little formal analysis of its his- 
toric structures. Several, includ- 
ing the NR-listed Samuel and 
Hulda Colver House, have either 
been lost or threatened with 
demolition in the nearly three 
decades since the site landmark 
list was created. The RLS Sur- 
vey will allow the City to make 
informed choices about its sur- 
viving pre-1964 resources, pro- 
vide guidance for future studies, 
incentives and regulation that 
can help to assure that as Phoe- 
nix continues to grow it will 
have the ability to develop edu- 
cated program options to man- 
age built resources that can ef- 
fectively relate its history.. 

A second and related goal of 
this project is to provide guid- 
ance to the Phoenix Urban Re- 
newal Agency (PHURA) as to 
potential concentrations of re- 
sources that may be outside the 


existing urban renewal boundary. 
Such resources might benefit from 
inclusion in a redrawn PEHURA 
area, allowing investment by the 
agency and collaboration with the 
City and property owners to 
achieve community goals. 


The study area was defined 
through a correlation of the exist- 
ing PHURA boundaries, ex- 
panded to include areas of sus- 
pected concentrations of potential 
resources, These occur primarily 
to the west and north, in the his- 
toric residential areas immedi- 
ately adjacent to the downtown 
business core and Main Street. A 
majority of the inventoried re- 
sources are located on the west 
side of the Highway, within the 
Original Plat of Phoenix, and 
reflect the traditional develop- 
ment pattern of the community. 
Scattered resources on the east of 
the Pacific Highway generally 
relate to auto-travel (motels, gas 
stations), with some remaining 
housing. 


The area that would become 
Phoenix, Oregon is located in 
middle the middle of the Bear 
Creek Valley, on land settled in 
the fall of 1851 by Samuel Colver, 
one of the earliest of the “few bold 
adventurers” who came into the 
valley to stay prior to the discov- 
ery of gold at Jackson Creek in 
early 1852. Colver filed a dona- 
tion land claim for 640 acres, lo- 
cated at what would become the 
point of the valley where the road 
from the south turned west to- 
ward Jacksonville and the gold 
“diggings.” Colver’s brother, 


Iliram, filed an adjoining land 
claim to the south in 1852. That 
year Samuel Colver built a small 
cabin for himself adjacent to 
Bear Creck, roughly opposite 
where he would later build 
“Colver Hall,” large block house 
that was built of hewn timbers 
in 1856. Colver may have also 
laid out some sort of small vil- 
lage or camp along the creek, as 
soon as the area began to attract 
new settlers and growth. 

Much has been written about 
the original name for Phoenix. 
Hubert Howe Bancroft refers to 
the community as “Phoenix 
Mills” in his History of Oregon, 
though that name does not ap- 
pear to have ever been widely 
used. While a few sources indi- 
cate the original name of the 
community was “Pike,” most 
report that it was first called 
“Gassburg” or “Gasburg.” The 
most common explanation is 
that “gassy” was a period refer- 
ence to light or frivolous conser- 
vation, and that the town was 
named “..,on account of the lo- 
quacity of a woman who served 
meals during the years it was a 
stage station” (Oregonian). The 
most authoritative statement on 
the source of Gasburg as the 
name of the community comes 
from Orson Avery Stearns, who 
arrived in the area in 1858, at 
the age of ten. Stearns tells of a 
nightly campfire and Kate Clay- 
ton, a girl of about 20 who was 
employed by Mr. Waite, who 
was “...one of the most fluent 
talkers I ever met. 

(continued on page 2) 
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RLS of Historic Resources, continued from page | 


From her ability to carry on an 
animated conversation to halfa 
dozen or more admirers at once, as 
well as her prompt and witty repar- 
tee, she had been given the sobriquet 
of “Gassy Kate” (Stearns). 

“Gasburg” was recognized as 
the name of this area as late as 
mid-1863, when Sam Colver 
published an advertisement for 
“Superior Saddle Mules” for sale 
at Gasburg (Oregonian Sentinel). 

The Phoenix townsite was 
laid out in lots and blocks in 

185-4, as Colver began to sell 
portions of his claim for new 
development. By 1855, Syl- 
vester M. Waite had built the 
largest flour mill in the valley 
“Vat Very great expense” on 
land that Sam Colver had do- 
nated to him for that purpose. 
Waite’s mill joined the lumber 
mill that Milton Lindley had 
built nearby that year, and 
helped to make Phoenix a focal 
point in the valley. Waite called 
called his operation the 
~Phoenix Mill.” named after the 
Phoenix Insurance Company, 
whom he also represented. 

In 1855-56, Waite™...took his 


fire insurance plate “Phoenix” as 


the name for the post office,” 
established in a small building 
across the road from the grist 


mill (Stearns). The earliest 
located printed reference to 
“Phoenix” in any connection 
with the community on 
Colver’s property is a Septem- 
ber 1856 advertisement for the 
sale of Waite’s mill, which is 
described as being at 
*...Phoenix Mill, on the road 
leading from Jacksonville, 0.T. 
to Yreka, California.” The 
earliest reference to the com- 
munity itself as “Phoenix” is in 
1859, when Michelback and 
Dies announced the opening of 
a branch of their Jacksonville 
saddler at what they called 
“Phoenix (Gasburg), the paren- 
theses assumed to indicate a 
recent change. 

Waite’s Phoenix Mill “...was 
a huge structure 60 feet in 
height, erected in four sto- 
ries...” (Oregonian). It was 
soon joined by another impos- 
ing structure, when Sam 
Colver, Along with John Day- 
enport, built a two-story struc- 
ture out of hewn-logs and wood 
siding in 1856. “Colver Hall,” 
an impressive building by any 
standard and one of the earliest 
residential structures of its size 
in southern Oregon, served as 
the Colver family home, but 


“Warshing” Clothes Recipe 


Years ago, an Alabama grand- 
mother gave the new bride the 
following recipe exactly as writ- 
ten and found in an old serap- 
book with spelling errors and all. 


Warshing Clothes Recipe 


Build fire in backyard to heat 
kettle of rain water. Set tubs so 
smoke wont blow in cyes if 
wind is pert. Shave one hole 
cake of lie soap in boilin water. 


Sort things, make 3 piles—1 
pile white, 1 pile colored, 1 pile 
work britches & rags. 


To make starch, stir flour in 
cool water to smooth, then thin 
down with boiling water. 


Take white things, rub dirty 
spots on board, scrub hard, and 
boil. then rub colored don't boil 
just wrench and starch. 


also served as a community 
center, a school, dance hall and, 
if need be, a refuge during the 
Rogue River Indian Wars. 
Throughout the rest of the 
1850s, the community sur- 
rounding Colver’s property 
continued to grow and prosper, 
boasting some 75-80 residents 
by 1856. Many of those worked 
for Colver, tending horses, 
which he sold throughout 
southern Oregon, for Waite, at 
the flour mill, at the lumber 
mill or the growing number of 
businesses in town. 

With its two mills, and its 
location adjacent to both Bear 
Creek and the main county 
road through Jackson County, 
Phocnix continued to prosper. 
Gold was discovered near Phoe- 
nix in 1861 and sparked a small 
boom in settlement, including 
several families that would 
continue to play an important 
role in the community into the 
20th Century. “In 1860 there 
was quite an influx of people to 
the town of Phoenix, for that 
fall came the tribe of Barne- 
burg, Lavenburg and Furry, as 
well as several others who be- 
came permanent residents” 
*Stcarns). By 1864, Phoenix 


Take things out of kettle with 
broom stick handle, then 
wrench, and starch. 


Hang old rags on fence. 
Spread tea towels on grass. 


Pore wrench water in flower 
bed. Scrub porch with hot 
soapy water. 


Turn tubs upside down. 


Go put on clean dress, smooth 
hair with hair combs. 


Brew cup of tea, sit, rock a 
spell, and count yore blessings. 
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reached its “...climacteric, and 
all was prosperity. 

Ten years later, though still 
located near a water source and 


upon the main wagon road 
through the valley, Phoenix had 


apparently been outpaced by 
neighboring towns, primarily 
Jacksonville, the county seat, 
and the growing community of 
Ashland, to the south. 


Phoenix’s struggling situation 
was likely amplified by its foun- 


der, Sam Colver, who still per- 


sonally owned and controlled the 


townsite. Though laid out into 
blocks and lots in 1854, Colver 
didn’t actually file the plat for 
his city with Jackson County 
until May 2, 1872. That map 


formally dedicated 60-foot wide 


strects around 19 numbered 


blocks, most divided into gener- 
ous 80x120 foot lots with deeper 


frontages for lots between Main 
Strect (the county wagon road) 


and Bear Creek. It is illustrative 


of Colver’s view of the town for 


he is credited with founding that 
that he kept his own homestead, 


focused on the huge “Colver 
Hall,” purposefully outside its 
limits. 


(To be continued in the Summer 
Edition of The Gasburg Gazette.) 
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ecalling Arrival in County and Other Events of Early Days 


By Gus Newbury I married a granddaugh- blackboard around the wall. boy. Then came an inkwell. 
My mother, two sisters ter of Huldah Colver and There were three boys who It went over my head and 
and I left Pennsylvania on was marricd in the big were particular roughnecks, out the window. I looked up 
the 28th of October, 1881, Colver house. We lived about 14 or 15 years old. to see where that came from, 

and arrived at Redding, Cali- there with Mrs. Colver for a Thad called an arithmetic and I beat the third boy to 
fornia, which was the end of year. Then I built a housein class and I’d assigned work the door. I placed that boy 
the railroad, at 8 p.m. in the the north end of Phoenix, at the blackboard and one of at the teacher’s desk with his 
evening of the 8th day of No- and moved there. The Pres- the boys was stillat the reci- —_ feet to the wall. That was 
vember, 1881. byterian church was right in tation bench and I hadn’t the first time a teacher had 
We got on the California front of the cemetery, and assigned any work to him ever stood up to the boys. 
Oregon stage coach at nine we lived right across the yet. I told one boy to work A janitor of the school, 
o’clock the night of the 8th. strect. The house still out a problem on the board, John Jeffrey, and I hada 
We rode on that stage coach stands. I lived there for and the boy said, “By God, pair of boxing gloves and we 
all the night of the 8th, and about four years. I won’t do it.” got so good that none of the 
we rode on that stage coach I was 15 years old when I In that department boys could ever hit us, and 
all the day of the 9th, and we took my teacher’s examina- they’d already run out three _ pretty soon they didn’t even 
were all the next day on that tion and got a second grade of the teachers, so I climbed try. 
stagecoach, and at nine teacher’s ccdrtificate and over the recitation bench I can remember strong 
o’clock the next day we rode taught at Forest Creek. I and got him by the nape of feeling over the Civil war 
past the Presbyterian church, taught there five months the neck and the seat of the many years after it was over. 
in Jacksonville, which had and then took another pants and took him over to In the valley were several 
just been built the year previ- _ teacher’s examination and the teacher’s desk andthrew _ families of Kentuckians who 
ous. got a first grade certificate him down on the floor with were willing to fight it out all 
In the latter forties or the and taught at Lake Creek for his fect pointing toward the over again, anytime. 
@:” fifties, my mother’s another five months. The wall. When I stood up, the J. H. Stewart, who owned 
iree brothers came to Ore- school money always seemed second boy threw an eraser. the Voorhies place, shipped 
gon. Two of these brothers, to run out after the five I wore a pompadour then— his first carload of pears in 
George and Mathias Yadus, summer months. the eraser went right 1880. The second big orchard 
were still alive in 1881 and Then I gota job teaching throughthe pompadourand was where the Bear Creek 
living in Jacksonville. My school in Jacksonville. I flew out the window. Orchard is now. It was 
mother’s brothers were the taught the second depart- I looked up to see who planted by Weeks and Orr. 
owners of the Sterling mine ment in Jacksonville. Before had thrown the eraser and While I lived in Phoenix I 
and we went there to live for I went into that department _— saw the second boy going was school superintendent. 
a few years and then we those boys just ran that toward the door. I beat him 
moved to Jacksonville where school. They started to do to the door. I took him over From Sunday, June 20, 1954 
I lived during my boyhood that with me. We had reci- to the teacher’s desk and Mail Tribune. 
days. tation benches then, with a placed him beside the first 


Bear Talk and Raffle 


A delightful talk was given _ bears completely by hand, bears and books can be 


by Phyllis Murillo on Febru- including drawing the pat- found on Amazon. 

ary 12, 2013 at the museum terns, and writing story Phyllis donated one of 
about her family of books about them for sev- her little bears, Joel Justa- 
“Justabear” teddy bears. eral years. Then she bear, to the Historical Soci- 
She started making the little stopped. ety for a raffle, tickets sell- 
stuffed bears 30 years ago. Last July shetookupthe ing for $1 each. A total of 
The creation of the first hobby once again and has $89.00 was raised and the 
Justabear was inspired by a been selling her family of winner of the lucky ticket 
special little boy, her nephew, _ bears and books locally and drawn at the March 12th 
named Justin. This bear was online ever since. She had a meeting was Sharon 
Grandpa Ira Bear. She con- book signing at Village Book McChrystal of Phoenix. 
tinued to make the jointed Store in December and her Thank you, Phyllis! 
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Phoenix Historical Society & Museum 
607 N. Church Street 

P. O. Box 1466 

Phoenix, Oregon 97535 


Telephone 541-512-0614. 


Open Monday through Friday 
T p.m. to 4 p.m. 


Any historical information regarding Phoenix would be 
much appreciated by anyone receiving this newsletter. 


Do you have Phoenix High School year books that you’d 
like to donate to the museum? 


Please send to above address or rlcmac@clearwire.net. 


YOU CAN BE A MEMBER 


of Phoenix Historical Society for just $10.00 a 
person for a year. Join now and help preserve 
the history of Phoenix and the surrounding 
area. 


Regular PHS meetings are held on the 
second Tuesday of each month at 7:00 pm at the 
Phoenix Museum. 


Museum & Community Musings 


The owners of the his- 
toric Steadman House in 
Phoenix (at the corner of 
West Second and Pine 
streets), built by the pioneer 
Steadman family sometime in 
the late!890s, have been 
given permission to tear it 
down, but have been asked 
by the City to wait until Sep- 
tember to do so. George 
Kramer, historic preserva- 
tion consultant, has said that 
“the historical significance 
and structural integrity of the 
house make it a prime candi- 
date for preservation.” 

Owners Marion Jerry and 
Alice Jane Moore have of- 
fered the home to anyone 
free for removal to another 
location. Phoenix Urban 
Renewal Agency has been 
working on a plan to have it 
relocated. 


The Phoenix Historical 
Society May 4th meeting in- 
volved the annual work party 
“hired” to clean up the 
grounds. 


Those manning the gar- 
dening and work tools were 


Stan Ferns, Dorothy Claflin, 
Pam Grove, John Stewart, 
Mike and Nannette Wrede, 
Dorothy Cotton, Pat Popow, 
Marti Diviak and Dick and 
Margaret Croly. 

Following the clean-up, 
strawberry shortcake was 
served and enjoyed while 
everyone sat around in a 
circle discussing the major 
problems of the world. 

Thanks to all who 
showed up and made quick 
order of cleaning up the mu- 
seum grounds. 


Thanks to Dorothy Cot- 
ton, members of Phoenix 
Historical Society have been 


entertained by the viewing of 


historic videos of the Rogue 
Valley during meetings 
throughout the year. 


Dorothy Cotton and 
Lorraine Sexton maintained a 
booth for PHS in Gold Hill dur- 
ing Gold Rush Day Junelst. 


Dick and Margaret displayed 
their 1957 Thunderbird and 
Dorothy and Lorraine worked 
at the Vintage Fair in Eagle Point 
May [8th for the Jackson 
County Heritage Association. 
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Reconnaissance Level Survey by George Kramer (Historic Preservation Consultant) 


Phoenix experienced some- 
thing of resurgence in the late- 
1870s. “Our neighbors at Phoe- 
nix are improving fast. Among 
the latest additions to the town a 
new butcher shop, barber shop, 
and beer saloon” (Oregon Sentinel 
-1878). That same year, six 
years after Colver filed the town 
plat, P.W. Olwell, who by this 
time owned and operated the 
Phoenix Flouring Mill, the 
town’s largest employer, at- 
tempted to purchase the entire 
townsite for $50 an acre. Olwell 
proposed to undertake consider- 
able improvements to help the 
town, including laying out new 
streets, a public park, and space 
for a new school house. The 
implication being that Mr. 
Colver wasn’t, despite citizen 
interest in such projects. 
Olwell’s offer was rejected, but 
the need for improvements in 
Phoenix was widely recognized. 
“T am sure if ‘Uncle Sam’ would 
take that course himself it would 
help build up the town and in- 
crease the value of his own prop- 
erty’ (Ashland Daily Tidings- 
1878).” 

Despite the lack of municipal 
investments, Phoenix’s growth 
was significantly aided by the 
arrival of the Oregon & Califor- 
nia Railroad, which began laying 
track south of Grants Pass and 
toward California, arriving at 
Phoenix in early 1884. A depot 
was constructed at Phoenix in 
March 1884, and served as the 
southern terminus of the line for 
a short period. This allowed area 
residents easy access to passen- 


ger and freight shipments to the 
north. 

Other improvements included 
a telegraph terminal, established 
in Phoenix in February 1884, 
before such modern conveniences 
were available in the new town on 
the valley floor, the community 
that would become Medford 
(Oregon Sentinel-1884). Phoenix 
did not remain the rail terminus 
long, as it soon moved to Ashland, 
seven miles to the south. In De- 
cember 1887, when the line over 
the Siskiyous was completed, 
Phoenix remained a shipping 
point on the main railroad line 
between California and Oregon. 

Phoenix, however, still lacked 
any form of local government. 
Individuals who wanted to live or 
work in Phoenix typically pur- 
chased land from Colver, or from 
someone who already had, and 
built their home. There is little 
indication of any public services 
in the community. Commercial 
uses line both sides of Main 
Street, still the “County Road,” 
and were intermixed with large 
industrial users that took advan- 
tage of waterwheels on Bear 
Creek. In addition to the flour 
and saw mills, several large facto- 
ries were developed, including a 
furniture plant or planning mill, 
making Phoenix something of an 
industrial center, as well as pro- 
viding services to the vast sur- 
rounding agricultural tracts. 

Whatever role Sam Colver, 
perhaps most accurately described 
as Phoenix’s “proprietor,” played 
in promoting or hindering the 
community’s future ended dra- 


matically. Colver died 
“Mysteriously” while crossing 
Klamath Lake on horseback in 
February 1891 and his body 
remained undiscovered for sev- 
eral months. His widow, 
Huldah, remained n the Colver 
House on the main road, and 
continucd to sell land to parties 
interested in living and working 
in the town. Huldah Colver died 
in august 1907. As late as March 
of that year, she was still selling 
property, transferring lots 1 & 2 
of Block 7 in the “Village of 
Phoenix” to the Rose family. 

After Huldah’s death, Phoc- 
nix soon entered a new period of 
growth. A major connection to 
the agricultural lands east of 
town was created when Jackson 
County built a new steel bridge 
across Bear Creek in 1910. “The 
specifications call for a modern 
steel bridge, with two spans of 
100 feet each, concrete abut- 
ments...the roadway will be six- 
teen feet wide...” (Medford Mail 
Tribune-1910). 

In 1913, the state created the 
new Oregon State Highway 
Commission with the goal of 
“Getting Oregon out of the 
Mud.” The county road through 
Phoenix, now Main Street, was 
designated as a portion of what 
would become the Pacific High- 
way. Two years later, in 1915, 
Jackson County became the first 
county west of the Mississippi 
River to boast a paved road 
from border to border, In Phoe- 
nix, more and more automobiles 
began to pass through town, 

(continued on page 2) 
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although Main Street likely re- 
tained its familiar blacksmith for 
some time. The 1915 Oregon 
Almanac reported Phoenix's 
many improvement: planning 
mill, cabinet factory, fruit spray 
factory, municipal water works, 
privately owned electric lighting 
plant, high and graded public 
school, and Christian and Pres- 
byterian churches. 

Despite its advantages, Phoe- 
nix’s population between 1915 
and 1920 declined significantly, 
losing nearly 60%, falling from 
100 to just 159 persons according 
to the US Census. Population 
rebounded in 1930, when it rose 
to 439 (Oregon Bludebook-1935). 
Population remained fairly sta- 
ble between 1930 and 1940, 
dropping just seven people, to 
432 but World War II, and the 
construction of US Army Camp 
White outside of Medford, 
brought a huge influx of new 
residents to southern Oregon. 
Phoenix's population nearly 
doubled to 746 in the 1950 Cen- 
sus (Oregon Bluebook-1951). 

The Pacific Highway, which 
had become U.S. Highway 99 in 
1926, remained the primary 
north-south route on the West 
Coast for more than 50 vears. 


In Ore- 


RLS of Historic Resources, continued from page 1 


gon, the State Highway De- 
partment continually upgraded 
the route to accommodate lar- 
ger vehicles and more and more 
traffic. In 1952 the State High- 
way Department planned 
Phoenix's couplet, divieding 
north— and south-bound traffic 
around downtown, as part of 
the Medford-County Farm Sec- 
tion improvement to the Pacific 
Highway. The project was 
probably built within the fol- 
lowing two years. Construction 
of the couplet transformed 
Main Street into a one-way, 
southbound, corridor, created a 
new north-bound corridor to 
the east, and more importantly 
put increased pressure on 
downtown Phoenix business 
while creating new, road-based 
and auto-related opportunities. 
Phoenix’s earlier gas stations 
and repair shops were joined by 
new construction to meet the 
growing travelling public. One 
major project, the Phoenix 
Motel, was completed in 1959 
on the new roadway, just north 
of the traditional downtown 
core. A new branch of the First 
National Bank of Portland 
opened in Phoenix in early 


1961, a sign of the city’s prom- 


ising future. Faye Carver, 
Phoenix's mayor at the time, 
looking to the future, predicted 
increased residential growth. 

By 1963-1964 the construc- 
tion of Interstate 5 through the 
Bear Creck Valley was largely 
completed and soon, with the 
completion of the Interstate 
over the Siskiyous, would en- 
tirely replace US 99 as the main 
north south route through Ore- 
gon. After minimal population 
growth in the decade between 
1950 and 1960, when the city 
gaincd just 23 residents accord- 
ing to the US Census, the next 
decade began a period of rapid 
population increases that 
changed the character of Phoc- 
nix from a small rual/residential 
service area into a significantly 
larger residential community as 
new additions, and new hous- 
ing, was built adjacent to the 
original plat. 1970 population 
grew sixty percent, to 1,287 
residents, followed by similar or 
greater growth over the suc- 
ceeding decades. 

In the half century since 
1961, Phoenix has become, 
much as Mayor Carver had 
envisioned it would, a commu- 


nity increasingly characterized 
by residential development. 
Commercial uses have remained 
along Main Street and the South 
Pacific Highway, the former 
route of US Highway 99, spread- 
ing both south and north of the 
traditional city center, where 
small commercial remains. Most 
new commercial construction 
has occurred both between the 
north and southbound lanes of 
the couplet, as well as on the 
east side of Interstate 5. A sig- 
nificant change to the Fern Val- 
ley Interchange, north of the 
core area, is currently planned 
for construction. As a result of 
its development history 1964, 
though chosen as the cut-off 
date for the RLS survey based 
simply upon the “50-year rule” 
national standard for historic 
evaluation, represents a clear 
demarcation point in Phoenix’s 
history, supporting the signifi- 
cance of remaining resources 
with sufficient integrity that 
relate the city’s history prior to 
the major changes that occurred 
after the completion of Inter- 
state Highway. 


RLS Survey of Historic Resources 
Phoenix, Jackson County, Oregon 
March 2013 
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sands of years to the beginning 
of the Iron Age. 

Nail making basically re- 
quired pounding a small piece of 
metal into a nail shape so it 
could be driven into wood. They 
weren't exactly square, but close 
enough. 

But that wrought iron ap- 
proach changed in the Industrial 
Age when it became possible to 
cut nails from a sheet of metal. 


Historian Jeff LaLande, 
retired archaeologist for the 
Rogue River-Siskiyou National 
Forest says, “Machine-cut 
square nails came in with in- 
dustrialization by the 1880s. 
After that, they were predomi- 
nantly mass produced from 
sheets of metal.” 

However, like their predeces- 
sor, they were not square. he 
said, noting they were more of a 
rectangle. 

By the 1890s and early into 
the 1900s, round nails—also 
known as wire nails—became 
predominant in the tool box, he 
said. 

From “Since You Asked,” Maul 
Tribune, Aug. 23, 2013 


When wire nails came into 
use after 1920, they were 
cheaper and much faster to 
make since they could be com- 
pletely made by machine. 

The old square nails can 
hold more than four times bet- 
ter than the more modern 
round ones. Some of the old 
square nails were so valuable 
that old buildings were burned 
down just to retrieve the nails. 

Square nails are still being 
made and sold—usually for 
restoration work, but they are 
expensive. 

From the Internet 


See a display of square nails at 
the Phoenix Museum. 
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Phoenix Council Rejects Steadman House Option By Buffy Pollock 


Contractor Jay Treiger inspects the historic Stead- 


man house recently in Phoenix. 


“One of the oldest struc- 
tures in Phoenix faces demo- 
lition after the City Council 
voted against saving it fora 
community center. 

“Phoenix Urban Renewal 
Agency board members had 
recommended the city take 
possession of the Steadman 

1ouse at Pine and Second 
streets and relocate it next to 
city offices on a vacant lot 


Street. The own- 
s ers of the house, 
+} which was built in 
the late 1890s, 
} want it to be de- 
molished or re- 
4 moved from the 
property. 
“PURA Ex- 
ecutive Director 
Maria Cates said 
the project would 
help restore a 
blighted area of the city, 
provide rent-free accommo- 
dations for PURA offices 
and city meeting space, and 
preserve a historic struc- 
ture.” 

Three Council members, 
Chris Luz, Stan Bartell and 
Carolyn Bartell voted 
against relocating the house 
and purchasing property for 
its new location. Three 
members, Terry Helfrich, 


Karen Jones and Bruce 
Sophic, voted in favor of the 
project, saying it could be 
developed into a city center 
with additional meeting 
space. Mayor Jeff Bellah 
broke the tie. ‘The way it is 
now, no,’ he said, and urged 
PURA to explore other al- 
ternatives. 

Concerns were given 
about limitations the Stead- 
man house could place on 
use of the property for a 
future City Hall space. 

Frustrations were voiced 
with council members 
micromanaging urban re- 
newal agency board mem- 
bers. 

“The project would have 
cost the city $90,000 for 
acquiring the property and 
about $210,000 to cover 
relocation and construction 


expenses.” 
PURA board member 


Annegret Topel said that the 
council’s decision was ‘not 
unexpected’ but ‘still discour- 
aging.” She added that per- 
haps it can be revisited with 
some other ideas, but she 
thinks the Steadman house is 
gone. 

“Bella cautioned city offi- 
cials and PURA board mem- 
bers to work toward better 
communication to avoid a 
future rift between the two 
agencies, something he said 
was more crucial than any 
future projects. 

Bella said, ‘I don’t think 
this is an impossible situa- 
tion. As long as the land is 
still there—and as long as the 
house they want is still there 
and available—why quit so 
easily?” 


Taken from Mail Tribune, Friday, 
August 23, 2013 
Mail Tribune file photo 


The Devenney-Steadman House by George Kramer 


Since the last posting on 
this topic, the history of what 
we now know as the Deven- 
ney-Steadman House has 
come a bit more into focus. 
The house was almost cer- 
tainly built about 1880 
(possibly as early as 1875), by 
the Devenney family. It 
eventually came into the pos- 
session of Callie Devenney 
Steadman. “California” De- 
venney, born in that state in 
August 1864, moved to Phoe- 
nix at the age of ten and lived 
there, probably in this house, 
for the rest of her life. At 
some point she married, Mr. 
eee Steadman, and 

then was divorced (by 1900), 


but stayed in the family 


home. Callie appears to have 
enjoyed a long and full life in 
Phoenix, surrounded by rela- 
tives and one son, Douglas. 
Callie also raised several 
nieces and nephews from in- 
fancy, two of whom, Mrs. 
Milo Furry and Mrs. Elva 
Furry, married into another 
prominent Phoenix family. 
Elva and Robert Furry lived 
on West 2nd Strect, next 
door to Callie, in another 
19th century Phoenix house 
that is still standing. Callie 
Steadman passed away at her 
home, aged 79 years, in No- 
vember 1943. Her obituary 
described her as “A real 
friend to all, she will be 
deeply missed by her many 


friends and neighbors.” 


As it turns out, the De- 
venney-Steadman House 
was most recently occupied, 
as a rental, in October 2012. 
The owners, who have 
owned the house for many 
years apparently want to 
move back into it in their 
retirement. They felt the 
house wasn’t in good condi- 


tion. I think that there isn’t 
enough information on that, 
and know full well that little 
vernacular houses like the 
Devenney-Steadman House, 
are built for “stout.” Such 
houses, built of high-quality 
old growth timbers, are usu- 
ally pretty resilient and P’ve 
seen nothing in the main 
volume that would indicate 
otherwise. There are several 
good rehabilitation options, 
I think, that would allow 
them to get what the owners 
and city want and keep this 
important part of southern 
Oregon history standing for 
the future. 


Feb. 22, 2013 blog 


Phoenix Historical Society & Museum 


607 N. Church Street 
P. O. Box 1466 
Phoenix, Oregon 97535 


Telephone 541-512-0614 


Open Monday through Friday 


T p.m. to 4 p.m. 


Any historical information regarding Phoenix would be 
much appreciated by anyone receiving this newsletter. 


Do you have Phoenix High School year books that you’d 
like to donate to the museum? 


Please send to above address or rlcmac@clearwire.net. 


YOU CAN BE A MEMBER 


of Phoenix [istorical Society for just $10.00 a 


person for a year. 


Join now and help preserve 


the history of Phoenix and the surrounding 


area. 


Regular PHS meetings are held on the 
second Tuesday of each month at 7:00 pm at the 
Phoenix Museum. 


Museum & Community Musings 


We say goodbye to Marti 
Diviak, friend and former 
Board member. She and her 
husband, Dennis, have moved 
to Ocean Side, CA to be 
closer to their daughter. A 


going away get-together was 
organized by Pam Grove and 
held at the Phoenix Museum 
August 28th to honor Marti 
for all she has done for the 
community of Phoenix. 
Members of the Phoenix 
Historical Society, Phoenix 
Garden Club, and Phoenix 
Library were in attendance. 
Marti will be greatly missed, 
but we all wish her and Den- 
nis the very best. 


Come to the museum 
and see the interesting dis- 
play arranged by Dorothy 
Cotton about her grandfa- 
ther and his “Traveling Mov- 
ing Picture Show” (ca. 1899- 
1903) on loan from the 
Southern Oregon Historical 
Society. John L. Cotton and 
his family traveled between 
the middle Oregon coast, 
Southern Oregon, and as far 


south as the Mt. Shasta area in 
a wagon showing the latest 
moving pictures of the day. 
When they set up their tent, 
daughter Eva played the or- 
gan/piano and sang to accom- 
pany the silent movies. The 
price of a ticket was 25 cents 
for an adult and 15 cents for a 
child. They also sold their 
electric belt which “cured all 
ailments’ while they were in 
town with their moving pic- 
ture shows. Occasionally they 
made a trip by horse and 
wagon to San Francisco to 
purchase new films. 


GRAND ENTERTAINMENT 


& PISRURES? 


Comin a= Sn 


September 10th at 6:00 
pm is the date and time for 
our annual barbecue/picnic 
and end-of-summer get to- 
gether. Members are to bring 
a side dish or dessert and 
their own table service. Ham- 
burgers, brats, hotdogs and 
drinks will be provided. Yearly 
dues of $10 per person can 
also be paid at this time. We 
look forward to seeing every- 
one there. 


The museum is looking for 
a display panel that can be 
placed on the floor and 
moved whenever needed to 
display photos and paper 
pages. Because of the ex- 
pense of purchasing a new 
one, we are hoping someone 
will have an idea how we can 
acquire a used one. Dona- 
tions for this cause will be 
accepted. 
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Do You Remember the Pocket Watch? 


If you were in the mar- 
ket for a watch in 1880, 
would you know where to 
get one? You would go to 
a store, right? Well, of 
course you could do that, 
but if you wanted one that 
was cheaper and a bit bet- 
ter than most of the store 
watches, you went to the 
train station! Sound a bit 
funny? Well, for about 
500 towns across the 
northern United States, 
that’s where the best 
watches were found. 

Why were the best 
watches found at the train 
station? The railroad com- 
pany wasn’t selling the 
watches, not at all. The 
telegraph operator was 
located in the railroad sta- 
tion because the telegraph 
lines followed the railroad 
tracks from town to town. 
It was usually the shortest 
distance and the right-of- 
ways had already been 
secured for the rail line. 

Most of the station 
agents were also skilled 
telegraph operators and 
that was the primary way 
that they communicated 
with the railroad. They 


would know when trains 
left the previous station 
and when they were due at 
their next station. And it 
was the telegraph operator 
who had the watches. Asa 
matter of fact they sold 
more of them than almost 
all the stores combined for a 
period of about 9 years. 


This was all arranged by 
“Richard,” who was a tele- 
graph opcrator himself. He 
was on duty in the North 
Redwood, Minnesota train 
station onc day when a load 
of watches arrived from the 
East. It was a huge crate of 
pocket watches. No one 
ever came to claim them. 

So Richard sent a tele- 
gram to the manufacturer 
and asked them what they 
wanted to do with the 
watches. The manufacturer 


didn’t want to pay the 
freight back, so they wired 
Richard to see if he could 
sell them. So Richard did. 
He sent a wire to every 
agent in the system asking 
them if they wanted a 
cheap, but good, pocket 
watch. He sold the entire 
case in less than two days 
and at a handsome profit. 

That started it all. He 
ordered more watches 
from the watch company 
and encouraged the tele- 
graph operators to set up a 
display case in the station 
offering high quality 
watches for a cheap price 
to all the travelers. It 
worked! It didn’t take 
long for the word to spread 
and, before long, people 
other than travelers came 
to the train station to buy 
watches. 

Richard became so 
busy that he had to hire a 
professional watch maker 
to help him with the or- 
ders. That was Alvah. 
And the rest is history as 
they say. 

(Richard Sears and 
Alvah Roebuck!) 


From the Internct. 
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A Bountiful Thanksgiving Tradition 


Tucked between the two 
monster sized holidays of 
Halloween and Christmas, 
Thanksgiving is a very im- 
portant holiday, especially in 
the busy lives of Americans. 
It is a time to kick back and 
relax, watch a football game 
or go to a movie, and enjoy a 
huge feast. It’s also a time 
for us to give thanks to our 
God, for the things he has 
bestowed upon us and upon 
this great nation. There is no 
nation in the world that has 
more to be thankful for than 
us. 

The first Thanksgiving 
was celebrated between the 
Pilgrims and the Indians in 
1621. That first feast was a 
three day affair. Life for the 
early settlers was difficult. 
The fall harvest was time for 
celebration. It was also a 
time of prayer, thanking God 
for a good crop. The Pilgrims 
and the Indians created a 
huge feast including a wide 
variety of animals and fowl, 
as well as fruits and vegeta- 
bles from the fall harvest. 


This carly celebration was 

the start of today’s holiday 
celebration. Like then, we 
celebrate with a huge feast. 

Today, most of us enjoy 
Turkey with “all the trim- 
ming.” The “trimming” 
include a wide variety of 
foods that are a tradition for 
your family. Those tradi- 
tional foods often replicate 
the foods at the first 
Thanksgiving feast. While 
others, are traditional ethnic 
or religious groups recipe, or 
a special food item that your 
family always serves at 
Thanksgiving dinner. Then, 
to top it off, pumpkin pies, 
apple pies, and even minced 
meat pics are beautiful 
around the table. 

American Thanksgiving 
traditions revolve around a 
huge and lavish meal, usu- 
ally with Turkey as the cen- 
terpiece. For those who do 
not like Turkey, a Roast or 
Prime Rib is common. As 
tradition has it in most 
families, a special prayer of 
thanks precedes the meal. 


Everyone has a mother, even Oregon 


“Dr. John McLoughlin has 
been named the father of 
Oregon. Back in 1957, the 
Oregon Legislature bestowed 
that honor on the fellow who 
arrived here in 1824, well 
before Oregon became a state 
in 1859. 

“Nearly three decades 
later, the Legislature—in 
1987—named pioneer 
Tabitha Moffat Brown as the 
state’s other honorary par- 
ent. 

“Lawmakers proclaimed 
that she ‘represents the dis- 
tinctive pioncer heritage, and 
the charitable and compas- 


sionate nature, of Oregon's 
people.’ 

“In 1846, the native of 
Massachusetts was widowed 
and 66 years old but deter- 
mined to move to the Ore- 
gon Territory. After a har- 
rowing journey, she arrived 
in Salem on Christmas Day 
of that year. 

“Legend has it that she 
found a coin, used it to buy 
needles and began sewing 
buckskin glovers to survive. 
But she was also caring for 
the sick and for children. 

“With the help of local 
ministers, she founded the 


In many homes, family 
members will each mention 
something they are very 
thankful for. 

Did you know? Potatoes 
were not part of the first 
Thanksgiving. Irish immi- 
grants had not yet brought 
them to North America. 

After the first Thanksgiv- 
ing, the observance was spo- 
radic and almost forgotten 
until the early 1800's. It 
was usually celebrated in 
late September or October. 
In 1941, Congress made it a 
national holiday and set the 
date as the fourth Thursday 
in November. 


Turkey Trivia 


As far back as 1000 A.D., 
Native American Indians raised 
turkeys for food. Aztec Indians 
in Mexico were raising them as 
carly as 200 B.C. 

Turkeys originally existed in 
the eastern US. And Mexico. 

The turkey industry grosses 
over S] billion a year. 

The average American con- 
sumes over 15 pounds of Tur- 


Oregon Orphans’ Asylum 
and School of Tualatin 
Plains in 1848. The territo- 
rial government chartered 
the asylum as the Tualatin 
Academy the following year. 
The academy eventually 
became Pacific University. 

“Tabitha Moffat Brown 
died May 4, 1858. She is 
buried in Salem’s Pioneer 
Cemetery under the 
Inscription: ‘Mother Symbol 
of Oregon, Co-Founder of 
Pacific University, Forest 
Grove, Oregon.’ “ 


From Mail Tribune, October, 2013. 
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key per year. 

Americans consume over 675 
million pounds of turkey on 
Thanksgiving Day. Turkey, 
like poultry, is lower in choles- 
terol than beef and many other 
meats. The dark meat (thigh, 
legs) contains more fat and cho- 
lesterol than white meat. So, 
that's why dark meat tastes so 
good! 

Male Turkeys are called 
“Toms,” female turkeys are 
called “Hens” and baby turkeys 
are called “poults.” 

Turkey eggs are tan in color 
and speckled with brown. They 
are about twice as large as 
chicken eggs. 

In 1947, the first Presidential 
pardon was ceremoniously given 
to a turkey. 

That long, loose skin that 
hangs down from a turkey’s neck 
is called a “wattle.” 

Sleepy after the big meal? 
Turkey contains an amino acid 
called “Tryptophan.” Trypto- 
phan sets off a chemical chain 
reaction that calms you down 
and makes you sleepy. 


Taken from Thanksgiving Holiday 
Traditions and Thanksgiving Turkey 
Trivia—the Internet. 
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Making Padded Hangers to Preserve Clothing 


Materials needed: 
Hanger—wUse plain white or 
clear plastic shirt hangers made 
from polystyrene, an inert plas- 
tic. 

Batting—Use thin needle- 
punched polyester batting that is 
resin-free. 

Stockinette Tubing—Use 
two-inch-wide, 100% knit cotton 
" or poly/cotton stockinette tub- 
ing. 

Thread—Use 100% white or 
natural cotton thread (non- 
mercerized). 

Hot Glue, Scissors, Sewing 
Needle 


Preparation: 
|. Cut two strips of batting ap- 


proximately |! by 23 inches. 

2. Cut two pieces of stockinette 
approximately 12.5 inches in 
length. 

3. Hand or machine sew one 
end of each stockinette tube 
closed to create a “sock.” Trim 
off any excess, if necessary. 
Turn the tubes inside out to 
hide the raw edges. 

Assembly: 

|. Place one stripe of hot glue 
along the proper right face of 
the hanger. 

2. Affix the short end of the 
batting to the hanger, starting 
with one corner squared at the 


center neck of the hanger. 
CAUTION: The glue may be 
hot. Press carefully. 


3. Firmly begin to wrap the bat- 
ting around the arm. Pull firmly 
enough to create a tight wrap- 
ping, but not too firm as to tear 
the batting. 
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4. When wrapping is complete: 
A. There should be some 
overhang off the end of the 
hanger, pointing downward. If 
there is too much excess or an 
end is uneven, trim a little off 
the ends. Do not trim all of the 
excess, as there should be some 


batting extending beyond the 
end of the plastic hanger. 

B. The edge of the batting 
should rest on the face, re- 
verse, or bottom of the arm, 
not along the top. If necessary, 
stretch or rotate the batting to 
adjust the edge’s positioning. 
NOTE: You may have to re- 
wrap the arm a few times to 
create the desired tension. 

C. The center of the hanger 
does not need to be covered 
as thoroughly as the arms. 

5. Tack the edge of the batting 
into place using very large 
overcast stitches. This will help 
to keep the batting in place as 
the hanger is completed. 


A ies 


6. Repeat steps | through 5 on 
the proper left reverse of the 
hanger, wrapping in the oppo- 
site direction in which the right 
face was rapped. In other 
words, the arms should be 
wrapped opposite of each 
other, as if you are wringing 
something out. (For example, if 
you are holding the completed 
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hanger, and the right arm is 
wrapped toward you, then the 
left arm should be wrapped 
away from you.) Wrapping the 
batting in this manner helps 
keep the hanger from distort- 
ing or sagging over time, work- 
ing with the garment to create 
even tension. 

Covering the Hanger: 

1. Once both arms are 
wrapped, and the batting has 
been tacked into place, slip a 
previously made stockinette 
“sock” over each arm. 

2. Overlap the “socks” where 
they meet at the center of the 
hanger. 

3. Fold under any exposed raw 
edges of the stockinette to 
create a finished seam. 

4. Stitch the stockinette closed, 
and into place. 


Za 


Taken from “Heritage Bulletin” 


Phoenix Historical Society & Museum 
607 N. Church Street 

P. O. Box 1466 

Phoenix, Oregon 97535 


Telephone 541-512-0614 


Open Monday through Friday 
1 p.m. to 4 p.m. 


Any historical information regarding Phoenix would be 
much appreciated by anyone receiving this newsletter. 


Do you have Phoenix High School year books that you’d 
like to donate to the museum? 


Please send to above address or rlcmac@clearwire.net. 


YOU CAN BE A MEMBER 


of Phoenix Historical Society for just $10.00 a 
person for a year. Join now and help preserve 
the history of Phoenix and the surrounding 
area. 


Regular PHS meetings are held on the 
second Tuesday of each month at 7:00 pm at the 
Phoenix Museum. 


Museum & Community Musings 


Celebrate Veteran’s Day 
With 
The Phoenix Historical Society 


local) who 
served in 
World War Ii. 

The video 
is three hours 
long, so come 
see it all or 
just portions 
of it. Hearing 
the interviews 
of the men 


be celebrat- fey: who served in WWII is 
Ing our veterans y S owing a totally worth it. 


video titled Oregon’s Ordi- Cookies and punch will 
noby Heroes continuously be served. Also, please bring 
from { pm until 4 pm each day. picture of your veteran to 


The film isa coisalnnc nly? display for the week so we 
that interviews 22 of Oregon's 4 may honor them. 


Airmen (two of whom are 


Starting 
Monday, 
November 
1 ith and 


| 

| 
continuing | 
| 
! 
| 
| 
| 


15th, the 
museum will 


On Friday November 7th, 
three Phoenix Pioneer Ceme- 
tery Volunteer Sextons, Mike 
Wrede, Dick Croly and Stan 
Ferns, distributed flags to the 
gravesites of veterans to rec- 
ognize their service to the 
country. They will be dis- 
played throughout the week 
of Veteran’s Day as well as 
the daily raising of the colors. 


Alice Mullaly will be pre- 
senting a program cailed 
Schools of Jackson County 
1850-1920 on Tuesday, No- 
vember | 2th at the Phoenix 
Museum at 7:00 pm. 


Amy Drake. SOHS, has 
held two workshops at the 
Phoenix Museum allowing our 
members to make the useful 
padded hangers shown on 
page 3 of this issue. Those 


participating in the workshops 
were Dorothy Cotton, Marti 
Diviak, Dorothy Claflin, 
Nannette Wrede and Marga- 
ret Croly. 


